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Race Relations Number 
(Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Race Relations) 


Eagles Mere Interracial Conference 


‘The Interracial Conference of Church Women, initiated 
by the women members of the Commission on the Church 
and Race Relations of the Federal Council of Churches 
in cooperation with the Council of Women for Home 
Missions and the National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and held at Eagles Mere, Pa., Sep- 
tember 21-22, brought together eighteen Negro women 
and thirty-two white women from fifteen difterent states 
—North, South and West. They represented Protestant 
hurch women’s organizations with fraternal delegates 


@i:::: the National Council of Jewish Women, National 


League of Women Voters, and the National Association 
of Colored Women’s Clubs. Altogether a constituency of 
considerably more than 2,000,000 women was thus rep- 
resented. ‘he conference marked a new stage of progress 
in grappling with interracial problems by religious forces. 
The program included such topics as experience in inter- 
racial work among women, conditions of white and colored 
women in employment, concrete methods of work in race 
relations, problems of housing segregation in cities, and 
the question what church women can do to create whole- 
some racial attitudes. 

At a unique closing session a white woman told what 
in her experience she found Negro women could contribute 
to better race relations, and a Negro woman outlined what 
she thought white women could contribute. The discus- 
sion of nearly all these topics was led by women experts 
in their respective fields, such as Miss Mary Anderson, 
irector of the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 


ay @:i.: and Miss Madge Headley of the Staff of Negro 


Contacts in Cities, who led the discussion on housing 
segregation. 

The conference was marked by the informal contacts 
between delegates in small groups and in personal con- 
versations, and by a spirit of fellowship which obtained 
from the opening session until the close. At the opening 
session statements of northern and southern white and 
colored women who expressed a liberal and democratic 
attitude toward the whole problem brought this spirit of 
fellowship to the fore and prevented the development of 
the emotional tension between northern and southern white 
women which frequently develops when they meet to dis- 
cuss the race problem. To those who have labored for 
years to this end, the conference was a notable achieve- 
ment. Furthermore, the fear and suspicion which Negro 
women have of reactionary sentiment generally expected 
from the South did not influence this conference and did 


not determine the attitude of the white women. The 
dominant attitude of all the women seemed to be liberal, 
democratic and Christian as attested by many of the state- 
ments made during the sessions and at an intormal prayer 
and confessional service held by ten of the delegates tol- 
lowing the close of the conference. One of the white 
women said this service gave her the deepest spiritual ex- 
perience of her life, that she had glimpsed “the Kingdom 
of God.” One southern white woman, representing the 
Woman’s Council of the M. E. Church, South, wrote: 

“When Mrs. in a moment of intense emotion 
expressed her appreciation of what the women of the 
South were doing and when in reply Mrs. ———— ina 
most self-effacing manner, confessed with humiliation our 
shortcomings, it seemed to me this spirit, if carried out, 
would find the Christ way for the solution of the problem. 
There was never an intimation all during the meeting of 
the differences of the North and South. This diverse 
feeling concerning the Negro for the years past has been 
a great stumbling block. The North has not: entered 
into the problem of the South with any kind of under- 
standing. The South has resented the North. May we 
not hope that this is a day of better understanding? If 
these two groups can understand one another, may not 
these Christian white women just as sympathetically learn 
to enter into the difficult situation in which the Negro 
women are placed? This is my hope.” 

A northern white woman wrote, “It stirred up a lot of 
thinking, startled some of them out of worn paths, and 
gave them a broader outlook. For myself, I learned a 
lot and came away with renewed respect for differing 
beliefs.” 

One northern Negro woman testified that “There 
seemed to be a oneness in thought and feeling.” Another 
said she was particularly gratified because “no attempts 
were made to minimize or gloss over discriminatory prac- 
tices as perpetrated against the Negro in many sections 
of our country, but there was evident on the part of all 
a sincere and honest desire to face the situations as they 
actually exist in employment, in housing, in courts of 
justice, in schools and public places.” 

One of the representatives of the National Council of 
Jewish Women said in a report of the conference, “The 
purpose of the conference, therefore, was not to talk 
around in circles but to find ways to square interracial 
relations with Christian professions of brotherly love in 
its best sense. The people of the conference, 
both white and colored, were in position, intelligence and 
experience of a calibre rarely met in conventions: the 
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program in content and presentation of rich value and of 
real usefulness, provoking thought, pointing out definite 
objectives, suggesting methods and creating very real will- 
to-accomplish.” 

The President of the National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A., a southern woman, observed that the conference 
brought leaders of the two races to the point where they 
could mutually esteem each other and that “we seemed 
to have left behind the things which concerned ourselves 
and to have entered into the great new realm of self 
sacrifice for future good.” 

The consensus of judgment of each session of the con- 
ference was put into findings. These findings begin with 
a statement on attitudes. “We realize that interracial action 
must be preceded by interracial thinking. We find that the 
women of our churches need to learn to work with rather 
than for the Negro. We believe that the existing church 
organizations constitute the best channel for creating this 
attitude.” On the matter of industry, the findings recom- 
mend “that influence be used to create right public opinion 
to reach those responsible for legislation, and those in 
control in industry.” Several specific measures are out- 
lined for securing the support of church women in getting 
better conditions and justice in the courts; church women 
are urged to use “as far as possible the power of the press 
to influence and create wholesome and just impressions 
and to bring about better understanding between the 
races,” and to seek especially the power of the metro- 
politan newspapers. ‘The training of young people in 
liberal racial attitudes was especially stressed, and the 
findings suggest “that situations be created in which older 
and younger people may work together in church and com- 
munity projects”; and that “church women discover the 
interracial experience which young people of their denomi- 
nations may have in their college life.” 

The findings urge “that increased emphasis should be 
placed upon interracial education and that in its develop- 
ment Race Relations Sunday and the week immediately 
preceding that Sunday should be included in a suggested 
program for parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs, 
Roman Catholic and Jewish groups, young people’s organ- 
izations, Sunday schools and all other groups related to 
church or community life.” The conference appointed a 
continuation committee and authorized it to proceed with 
promotional plans for getting its suggestions and program 
of work adopted by local groups of church women among 
local denominational and community interracial groups. 


Race Questions at Helsingfors 


The World’s Conference of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations at Helsingfors will be reported in an early 
issue of this Service. The democratic, interracial char- 
acter of the conference was clearly marked by the par- 
ticipation of representatives of different racial groups. 
Impressions of the Negro youth of America were ex- 
pressed by C. H. Tobias, senior secretary Colored Men’s 
Department, National Council Y. M. C. A. He said: 
“The Negro youth of the United States is puzzled about 
a Christian leadership that has for more than fifty years 
without serious protest witnessed flagrant violations of 
the 14th and 15th amendments to the Constitution (those 
protecting citizens in the exercise of the right of suffrage) 
while national or sectional conventions are held every year 
in the interest of the enforcement of the Prohibition 
Amendment.” 

The delegates, about 1,500 in number, were divided into 


fifty groups of about thirty persons each. The personnel 
of these groups was so planned that fourteen national or 
racial groups were represented in each; the sleeping and 
housing arrangements were on a similar plan, and, while 
the proceedings had to be conducted in three languages, 
this difficulty seemed to be a means of discipline, sympathy 
and understanding, “giving poise and deliberation to dis- 
cussions that might otherwise have become heated and 
erratic.” In all the groups each delegate had a chance to 
speak his mind freely and fully. The conference went 
on record for the adoption of a definite international and 
interracial program “including: research into the actual 
concrete facts concerning international and interracial 
friction; history text-books written from internationa 
standpoint; the maintenance of friendly relations with 
foreign student residents in the various countries; an 
increasing number of international summer camps for 


boys.” 
The African Mission 


An International Conference on the Christian Mission 
in Africa, organized by the International Missionary 
Council, at Le Zoute, Belgium, September 14-20, marks 
a new development in African missions. This is shown in 
the resolutions adopted and in the fact that leading gov- 
ernmental officials, educational experts and outstanding 
leaders of several countries attended to advise with the 
representatives of the missionary organizations. The 
King of Belgium gave special attention through official 
representatives, and by a special message. 


Resolutions adopted on native education gave one QS: 


space to educational policy. They recognized govern- 
mental inspection of all schools with special emphasis on 
the choice of efficient and sympathetic inspectors. They 
urged the establishment of an educational advisory board 
in each territory “on which government, missionaries, 
natives and the commercial European non-official com- 
munity are represented.” It was emphasized that the 
curriculum of all schools should be “drawn up with com- 
plete awareness of the life of the community. 

Character development based on religion should be the 
coloring of every educational activity. The need 
of giving to Africa an education which is based on re- 
ligion, and which in all its paths is infused with religion 
is vital.” Missions were regarded as especially responsible 
for elementary and secondary schools, with higher and 
technical schools under the special care of governments. 
Instruction in the vernacular should be given in all the 
primary grades, and as far as possible in higher classes. 
The pronouncement of “the absolute necessity of educa 
tion of women and girls being developed simultaneous] 
and in full coordination with that of the boys” was 
significant in view of the status of women in all parts of 
Africa and the tabooes and customs controlling them. 
Other resolutions urged more literature in the vernacular 
and the discovery and encouragement of African authors. 
An International Institute of African languages and cul- 
tures was endorsed for solving linguistic problems and 
to increase a “sympathetic attitude on the part of govern- 
ments toward African vernaculars, and toward the valu- 
able elements in the African heritage.” The resolution on 


health stressed the importance of including instruction 
“in housing, food, personal and moral hygiene, general 
sanitary habits and simple measures against existing 
diseases.” 

Probably the most important matters before this con- 
ference related to the three items, land, labor and the 
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relation of American Negroes to Africa and African mis- 
sions. The conference urged “that all lands to which 
natives have prescriptive or other rights should be (a) 
clearly delimited and (b) protected by title deeds or vested 
in a trust providing a security not less valid in law than 
that under which non-natives hold titles,” and “ — 
that it is of great importance for the well-being and 
development of native life that sufficient land should be 
secured to the native community to afford it adequate 
opportunity for economic cultivation and for stock-breed- 
ing and other forms of agricultural or pastoral pursuits 
suitable to the locality.” 

In discussing native labor, the conference emphasized 

e economic and utilitarian point of view, and pleaded for 

portunity for “native communities cultivating their own 
lands under tribal conditions. Such native communities 
provide the necessary basis for the evolution of a healthy 
African society, and are the only reservoir from which a 
supply of labor for economic development can be assured. 
is Economic considerations, therefore, no less than 
Christian and humanitarian interest in the welfare of the 
native peoples, require that the whole question of the 
effect upon native life of the labor demands for work at 
a distance from home, should be made the subject of 
careful inquiry by competent authorities.” On the crucial 
question of forced labor the conference “is deeply con- 
vinced that compulsory or forced labor for private enter- 
prises is inadmissable in any circumstances. It is also 
resolutely opposed to all forced labor for public purposes, 
the only exceptions being (a) when such compulsion is 


aling with similar national emergencies, and (b) reason- 
able communal labor in accordance with native law and 
custom.” 

The conference attributed opposition of most African 
governments to sending American Negroes to Africa to 
“unrest caused by certain movements,” to antagonism to 
government in past years of “certain American Negroes” 
and the failure of “certain American Negroes in Africa 
in past years.” For one or more of these reasons the 
present time is not regarded as “auspicious for pressing 
upon government such a general change in policy as would 
mean the sending of a large number of American Negroes 
to Africa in the immediate future, although strongly be- 
lieving that efforts should be made to increase gradually 
the number of such missionaries.” 

The conference cited the fact that at present there are 
at work “in various parts of Africa American Negroes 
of the highest character and great usefulness, whose fine 


g @6: only means of combating epidemics and floods and of 


Oe: and devoted work will in the course of a few years 


eatly increase the respect in which American Negro 
missionaries are held.” It is therefore recommended (1) 
“that the Negroes of America should be permitted by 
governments, and encouraged by missionary societies, to 
play an important part in the evangelization, medical ser- 
vice and education of Africa”; (2) that “assistance should 
be given in the spirit of Christian fellowship . . . by 
white missionaries to qualified American Negroes work- 
ing in Africa”; (3) that government should be supported 
in requiring that American Negroes wishing to go as 
missionaries “should go out under the auspices of re- 
sponsible societies of recognized and well-established 
standing, and that, owing to the difficult and delicate inter- 
racial situation in Africa, exceptional care should be used 
in the selection of men and women of strength of char- 
acter and a fine spirit of cooperation, who can meet the 
same tests as white missionaries.” 
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An American Educator in Africa 


In a series of African letters written during an itinerary 
around the continent between April and September of this 
year, Miss Mabel Carney, Professor of Rural Education 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, gives illumi- 
nating sidelights on conditions in several countries. She 
says Freetown, Sierra Leone, is “associated with the slave 
trade but in a more gratifying way, having been founded 
as a home for emancipated Negroes taken from slave 
ships on their way to America by British war vessels in 
the early part of the 18th century. The present population 
of 40,000 inhabitants now includes about 30,000 Creoles 
or descendants of these emancipated slaves, 1,000 Euro- 
peans, a large influx of native Africans from the 
immediate interior, and a generous sprinkling of Arabic, 
Syrian and Hindu traders. Many of the native people 
are Mohammedans, others are pagans, but the majority 
rather rabid Christians.” 

In regard to the Republic of Liberia she says, “One has 
always heard much, too, of the graft and inefficiency of the 
government, of the injustice of the so-called Americo- 
Liberians to the native Africans, and of the special aver- 
sion of the ruling class (the Americo-Liberians) to 
physical labor. But all these prejudicial mind-sets are 
bound to undergo correction or some modification, at least, 
among those who approach the country with an open mind 
and stay long enough to learn the real truth, . . . It 
is also true that the government has been headed for the 
last six years by an able and upright man in the person 
of President C. B. King and that he and his cabinet are 
cleaning house as never before in the history of the 
Republic. Under Mr. King’s leadership the government 
is rapidly getting on a safe financial basis. The American 
loan is practically settled at this writing; a great rubber 
industry is rapidly being developed under the Firestone 
concession; the native tribes in the interior are being 
organized and controlled; roads are being built; schools 
and churches are being extended; business is improving; 
and the whole outlook is better than it has ever been. 
Monrovia, the capital, is sharing largely in all this change 
and now has several blocks of good streets over which 
automobiles run daily; tolerable electric light service, an 
ice plant, a number of thriving business firms, and as 
many new residences under construction as an average 
American city of the same size. 

“ ‘Liberia,’ remarks one sympathetic observer, ‘to 
sum up the whole situation in a nutshell, is just what any- 
one who knows American Negroes can expect. It is hav- 
ing its difficulties and will have more. But it will come 
through all right eventually. All it needs is to be left 
alone—with a little judicious help now and then perhaps 
—and allowed to work out its own salvation.’ ” 

Observations in South Africa bring out some of the 
high spots of the social and economic issues now confront- 
ing that Union. Resemblances to and differences from 
the United States are noted. “South Africa like the 
United States has a population composed of mixed 
nationalities. But whereas our ‘57 varieties’ have been 
pretty thoroughly assimilated, with the American ideal of 
life predominating, theirs have unfortunately been almost 
equally divided into two dominant factions (the British 
and Dutch) each contending stubbornly for supremacy 
and control. Both countries have a Negro population also. 
But while our proportion is 10 whites to one Negro, theirs 
is 10 blacks to one white with this ten-fold black popula- 
tion of primitive and heathen type for the most part. 
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South Africa again has her illiterate ‘poor whites’ similar 
to our ‘southern mountaineers.’ : 

“With all these likenesses between the two countries 
une is the more impressed with their differences. Most 
striking of these to the average American, I think, is the 
sharp dissension between the two dominant nationalities 
or ‘races.’ . I was constantly impressed also with 
the bearing of the black and white race situation upon 
every phase of South African life. Race prejudice is 
here, I regret to say, even stronger than with us, for there 
is always constant fear of the black submergence of the 
small European population. This has given rise in many 
instances to an extreme dislike of natives and everything 
pertaining to them, an odium which has even carried over 
and attached to the physical work they do. Average 
South Africans never think, for example, of cleaning 
their own shoes, mowing their lawns, doing their own 
housework, carrying their own grips, or undertaking the 
hundred and one physical tasks so common in every house- 
hold at home. Worst of all, this virus has per- 
meated even the children until a proper appreciation of 
manual work constitutes one of the chief educational prob- 
lems of the country. 

“Another efiect of this abundance of cheap labor is the 
greater ease of life to be found on all sides. . . . I 
was told, in fact, that because of this peculiar blight— 
and many South Africans themselves consider it such— 
it takes 1,000 units of production here to equal 400 in the 
United States. . . . The famous Color Bar Bill 
{summarized in [NrorMATION SERvICcE, December 26, 
1925] had just been passed before our arrival [in Cape- 
town| and the unfortunate ‘flag controversy’ raged at 
white heat throughout our stay. The first of these bills 
is designed to keep natives out of industrial life by mak- 
ing it impossible for them to compete with white artisans 
whatever their skill or training. This, in view of the fact 
that natives are now doing most of the skilled work of 
the country under white workmen who take jobs at a 
pound ($5) a day and turn them over to native assistants 
at 2 shillings (50 cents) a day, is rank injustice. As such 
it is deeply regretted by the social and economic thinkers 
of the country who regard it as a boomerang which will 
eventually undermine the character and manhood of white 
workers and ultimately react to their injury as well as to 
that of the Africans. 

Pn About 250 miles east of Capetown near the 
shores of the Indian Ocean but set high among the hills 
lies the picturesque little town of George. Here it was 
that we came face to face for the first time with the ‘poor 
white’ problem of South Africa. . The large and in- 
creasing number of these vagrant whites is alarming the 
country, and steps have recently been taken to aid them 
through land settlement. Two agencies have been active in 
this—the government itself and the Dutch Reformed 
Church.” 

* Miss Carney was iavorably impressed with the develop- 
ment of European education in South Africa, particularly 
the fact that “white and European education is almost 
entirely a state and federal matter.” The federal govern- 
ment has charge of all higher education and all vocational 
and industrial instruction, while the four provincial gov- 
ernments direct elementary and secondary schools and 
elementary teacher training. Native education is very 
largely supported and carried on by missionary societies, 
the most notable of the mission schools being Lovedale. 
a sort of Hampton of South Africa. In parting from 


South Airica the traveler meditated upon the destiny of 
her own United States and this United States of South 
Africa. “These two young countries,” she reflected, 
“have a new opportunity and a new role to play in the 
future history of mankind—a role which shall show that 
black and white can live together justly, happily, and 
well, and that both may share to mutual advantage in a 
common prosperity and welfare.” Both countries “are 
now working toward this ultimate goal in spite of slip- 
backs and temporary failures more directly and consistent- 
ly than most of their critics appreciate or than they them- 
selves fully realize.” Coming homeward she visited Beira, 
Mozambique, Portuguese Last Africa, Tanganyika, and 


ran again upon the great struggle between white and lag) 


in Kenya Colony, whose temperate climate and ferti 
soil are suitable for white settlers and have “attracted a 
large number of white colonists who have bought land and 
settled here permanently, demanding most of 
the best land and insisting that the natives should be 
made to work for them and save their huge crops.” 
Miss Carney comes home with four distinct impres- 
sions: (1) the amazing possibilities, educability, and 
progress of African peoples; (2) the need for, and effi- 
ciency of, missions and missionary education; (3) the 
justice, efficiency and humanity of Great Britain as a 
colonizing agent—“In this respect she unquestionably sur- 
passes all other nations”; and (4) “the final and chief 
outstanding impression of this journey which has been 
borne in upon me every mile of the way is the tremendous 
obligation and responsibility of the United States for the 


future peace, prosperity and happiness of the world.” cM 


Lynchings Increase 


The call of the churches for a “lynchless land” has 
received a severe challenge and set-back this year since 
the number of lynchings had reached 24 on October 8, 
when three Negroes at Aiken, S. C., one a woman, and one 
Negro at Dover, Tenn., were murdered by mobs. This 
makes six more victims within the nine and a half months 
of 1926 than suffered this fate in 1925, and nine more 
than in 1924. It almost equals the total, 28, for 1923. 

Careful studies made by the Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation of counties and sections of states where 
lynchings have most frequently occurred indicate that 
there is some correlation between the economic and social 
status of the community and mob violence. 

The years 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925 were years of 
vigorous agitation with some consideration of an anti- 
lynching bill by the United States Congress. The 
anti-lynching bill introduced by Congressman L. 
Dyer passed the House of Representatives, January 6; 
1922, by vote of 230 to 119. The bill went to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and reached the floor of the Senate 
the following spring when it was killed by filibuster. It was 
re-introduced by Congressman Dyer in the last Congress. 

There has been an increasing tendency on the part of 
mobs to take persons from prisons and from officers of 
the law. In some cases, such as the last one in South 
Carolina, the mob acted in defiance of a decision of the 
court, which had dismissed the case against one of the 
victims, and the common opinion was that the other two 
would not be found guilty. Associated Press reports 
stated that the victim in Tennessee had been bound over 
to the grand jury for killing a white farmer after an 
argument over a crap game. 
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